GOP-Dixie 
Axis Plans 


Blockade 


By Gene Zack 


The Republican Old Guard 
signaled a drive to keep alive the 
right-wing coalition which has 
dominated Congress for nearly a 
quarter century as House GOP 
Minority Leader Charles A. Hal- 
leck (Ind.) conferred with two 
key conservative southern Demo- 
crats. 


Following a Capitol Hill hud- 
die with Rep. Howard W. Smith 
(D-Va.), unofficial leader of the 
Dixiecrat bloc, and with Rep. Wil- 
liam M. Colmer (D-Miss.), Halleck 

# expressed confidence that the con- 
servative alliance would continue 
to function in the 87th Congress. 

“We've seen eye-to-eye in the 
past,” Halleck told reporters, “and 
I expect we'll see eye-to-eye in the 
future.” 

Opposition Declared 

The avowed goal of the coalition 
is to block, or drastically water 
down, the liberal program which 
Pres.-elect John F. Kennedy is ex- 
pectsd to send to Congress follow- 
ing his inauguration. 

In any maneuver to check the 
Kennedy Administration’s pro- 
gram, the powerful House Rules 
Committee—of which Smith is 
chairman and Colmer is the sec- 
ond-ranking Democrat—would 
play a major role. Created orig- 
inally as a “traffic cop” to speed 
the orderly flow of legislation to 
the House floor, the committee 
has been transformed into a bot- 
tieneck for liberal legislation 
under its conservative leadership. 

In the 86th Congress, Smith and 
Colmer lined up with four conserv- 
ative Republicans—votes controlled 
by Halleck—on the committee to 
cripple a housing bill and kill meas- 
ures on federal aid to education, 
minimum wage and jobsite picket- 
ing. 

House liberals have discussed 
ways of revising the structure or 
power of the Rules body. Although 
Kennedy has declared publicly that 
the rules governing the House are 
the concern of the House, he is 
known to be anxious to avoid any 
blockade of his “New Frontiers” 
program. 

Among proposals for curbing the 

(Continued on Page 8) 


UAW Wins 
New Round in 
Kohler Case 


The U.S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Colum- 
bia has denied a motion by the 
Kohler Co. to transfer the com- 
pany’s appeal of a National La- 
bor Relations Board ruling to the 
Seventh Circuit Court in Chicago. 

The ruling upheld the argu- 
ment of the Auto Workers that 
the Washington, D. C., court 
should have jurisdiction. The court 
Tuled at the same time that the 
UAW’s petition for review of the 
NLRB decision and the NLRB’s 
Petition for enforcement should be 
Consolidated so that arguments may 
be heard together on the issues. 

The Jabor board issued an order 
last Aug. 26 directing the manage- 
ment of the Sheboygan, Wis., 
Plumbing ware firm to bargain with 
the union and offer jobs to most of 
the 1,600 former employes who 
Stuck the company in 1954. 

UAW Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey 
tarlier charged that Kohler not 
only had failed to deal fairly with 
Many former workers but had tried 
© persuade the NLRB that it has 
‘omplied substantially with the or- 
ft of Aug. 26 and should be given 
Certificate of compliance. 
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Meany Hails Goals for 60s, 
Hits “Timidity’ of Methods 


methods of attaining them. 


President’s Group 
Submits Report 


A non-partisan President’s Commission on National Goals has 
outlined a series of domestic and foreign objectives for America 
in the 1960s in a report which AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
endorsed as to goals but criticized as speaking “only timidly” on 


The commission summoned the 
nation to take action in such 


M\.\ fields as civil rights, medical care, 


— growth, housing, educa- 


\—ftion, automation and agriculture at 
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Food, Apparel Prices Spurt: 


October CPI Soars 
To a Record High 


By Robert 


B. Cooney 


The nation’s cost of living soared to a record high in October, 


the government has announced. 
a single month since last April. 


The increase is the biggest for, 


s 


The Consumer Price Index, pushed by price hikes across the 


board, rose by 0.4 percent above 


September to 127.3 percent. 


The October CPI means the mar- 
ket basket which cost $10 in the 
1947-49 base period now costs 
$12.73. 

“Contraseasonal rises in some 
food prices, combined with higher 
prices for new cars, most elements 
of housing and women’s and girls’ 
apparel, were the major factors in 
the increase to a new high,” the 
Labor Dept. reported. 

Wage increases will go to near- 
ly 1.1 million union members 
whose pay is tied to the October 
CPI through escalator clauses. 


About 975,000 workers, chiefly 
in the auto and farm equipment 
industries, will receive 2 cents an 
hour. Another 80,000 workers will 
receive hikes of about 1 cent an 
hour. 

The wages of some 500,000 steel 
workers also are tied to the October 
CPI under the contract signed last 


‘January. The amount of the wage 


change will turn on the still un- 
determined costs of the new steel 
worker insurance program. 

A companion government report 
showed that longer hours of work 
and rising employment in the auto 
industry boosted spendable earn- 
ings by about 50 cents to $81.50 
a week in October for a factory 
worker with three dependents and 
to $73.93 for a worker without 
dependents. 

Despite the rise in consumer 
prices, the buying power of factory 


workers’ earnings was slightly high- 
er in October than in September. 

Both spendable earnings, which 
means take-home pay after deduc- 
tion of federal income and social 
security taxes, and buying power, 
which means take-home pay minus 
the increased cost of living, were at 
record highs for October, the re- 
port noted. 

Compared to a year ago, spend- 

(Continued on Page 8) 


thome; and foreign trade, aid to 
underdeveloped nations, defense 
of the free world and support of 
the United Nations in the interna- 
tional arena. 


Meany Differs on Remedies 

Meany, a member of the | l-man 
commission named by Pres. Eisen- 
hower last February, said the ma- 
jority had “correctly described the 
goals” toward which the nation 
should strive in the next decade, 
but added: 

“The  commission’s report 
marches right up to the issues, 
always faces them boldly, then 
often turns away without making 
the necessary ... proposals for 
attaining” the ends which it be- 
lieves necessary. 

On the domestic front, the com- 
mission—headed by Henry M. 
Wriston, president of the American 
Assembly at Columbia University 
—called on America to work 
toward: 

@ Progress in the field of civil 
rights, with particular stress on 
school desegregation and equal op- 
portunities in employment and 
housing. . 

@ Mobilization of “private, cor- 
porate, municipal, state and fed- 
eral” resources to provide a higher 
proportion of the gross national 
product for education, 

@ Stimulation of national 
growth “to provide jobs for the 
approximately 13.5 million new 
additions to the work force dur- 
ing the next 10 years; to im- 
prove the standard of living; 
and to assure U.S. competitive 


4 


strength.” The commission made 
no flat recommendation on the 
growth rate toward which the 
nation should aspire, but ap- 
peared to lean strongly in the 
direction of a 3.4 percent an- 
nual improvement. 

@ Reduction of the cost of 
medical care, extension of health 
insurance “through both public 
and private agencies,” and a boost 
in federal grants for constructing 
hospitals and other medical facili- 
ties. . 

@ “Encouragement” of the states 
to meet a “minimum standard” in 
unemployment insurance for both 
the “adequacy” of benefits and the 
duration of payments. 

@ Development of a sound ag- 
ricultural policy geared to reducing 
Oversupply, raising the nutritional 
levels of American families, in- 
suring a “fair return” to farmers, 
and providing jobs for some 1.5 
million farm operators now earning 
less than $1,500 annually. 

@ Advance planning by indus- 
try so that the introduction of 
technological changes can be 
achieved “with sensitive regard 
for any adverse impact upon in- 
dividuals.” 

@ Allocation of a larger pro- 
portion of federal funds for basic 
research. The government now 
spends only $800 million annually 
in this area. 

@ Increasing the financial re- 
sources of state and local govern- 
ments, 

@ Insuring urban populations 
more equitable representation in 
state legislatures “where they are 

now under-represented.” 

In the international arena, the 
commission called for development 

(Continued on Page 8) 


ICFTU Joins with Christian Group 
To Work for Democracy in Spain 


Brussels, Belgium—The Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions has unprecedentedly undertaken 
a program of active cooperation with another international labor organization in its continuing pres- 
sure campaign against Falangist Spain. 
‘The ICFTU executive board meeting here voted to work with the Intl. Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions, popularly known as the Christian International, in a drive to topple Dictator Francisco 


Franco from his seat of power in 


Madrid. 
Unity of Labor 


The significance of this step is 
twofold: 

First, Spain is a Catholic coun- 
try and the Christian International 
is a Catholic labor movement with 
affiliates in different parts of the 
world. It would be difficult indeed 
to label this organization as Com- 
munist, as Franco propagandists 
have sought to label the ICFTU. 

Second, it represents some 


progress in a decade of nego- 
tiations between the two demo- 
cratic labor organizations to 
work together on the interna- 
tional front. 

The ICFTU executive board 
voted unanimously to prepare a 
joint statement with the Christian 
International and with their respec- 
tive Spanish affiliates in exile call- 
ing for intensification of a world- 
wide campaign against Franco’s 
dictatorship. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 


pledged full cooperation in carry- 
ing out the principles of a resolu- 
tion which called for sponsorship 


jJof delegations of Spanish trade un- 


ions in exile to visit unions in 
western Europe and North Amer- 
ica so that the support of the free 
trade union movement for the cause 
of Spanish labor can be revitalized. 

The resolution also called for a 
program of increased activity in 
Spain to be undertaken with the 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1960 


METHODS FOR MEETING challenge of automation were discussed by Pres. Harold C. Hanover 
(standing) of New York State AFL-CIO at shorter-workweek conference sponsored by New York 
City Central Labor Council. Trade union leaders who participated in program are shown at head 
table, including Harry Van Arsdale (second from left), president of New York City central body, and 
Building Service Employes Pres. David L. Sullivan (third from left), chairman of city committee. 


New York City Unions Set Drive 
To Meet Impact of Automation 


New York—Unions here have marshaled their strength to win action by government, industry and 
labor to resolve the increasing problem of displaced workers resulting from automation. More than 
250 labor leaders attending a day-long conference on the subject, “Unions Meet Automation,” have 
lined up in a drive to end what they termed “stagnation” by business in failing to prevent rising “auto- 


mation” unemployment. 


a> 
The conference was sponsored 


by the Shorter Workweek_Commit- 
tee of the New York City Central 
Labor Council, established in the 
spring of 1958. It drew representa- 
tives from 80 local and international 
unions in the New York area. 
Cases Cited 

Trade union leaders heard speak- 
ers and panelists outline experi- 
ences their unions have had with 
workers who have lost their jobs 
through automation. 

A telegram to the conference 
from Pres.-elect John F. Ken- 
nedy declared: “Automation can 
represent hope rather than de- 
spair, can increase living stand- 
ards rather than unemployment. 
But it will require the ability to 
adapt to the necessary changes 
and a high degree of statesman- 


ship. A meeting such as yours 


can make important contribu- 
tions to the solution of the prob- 
lems automation raises.” 

The conference also received a 
message from AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany, who was unable to 
be present because of attendance at 
a meeting of the executive board 
of the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 


“We Must Prod Business” 


The assertion that the increasing 
number of displaced workers is 
costing the United States a loss in 
prestige second in importance only 
to its loss of prestige in interna- 
tional affairs was made by Solomon 
Barkin, research director of the 
Textile Workers Union of Ameri- 
ca. 

“This is a period when we’ve got 
to change things,” he declared. 


California Health Aid 
Expansion Proposed 


Sacramento, Calif.—California will face a “crisis of unmet needs, 
lowered quality of care and inflated costs” in its medical services 
unless it begins planning at once for balanced expansion, the Gov- 


ernors Committee on the Study 
warned in its report. 


of Medical Aid and Health has 


Gov. Edmund G. (Pat) Brown,® 


who appointed the 19-member 
committee nearly a year ago, hailed 
the report for its “depth, detail 
and objectivity’ and declared it 
provided a “sturdy foundation for 
planning a healthful fature for Cali- 
fornia.” 

The committee’s findings includ- 
ed: 

@ California, which now gradu- 
ates 500 new physicians a year, 
must raise that number to 750 with- 
out delay by establishing a new 
state medical school and expanding 
other medical schools, and increase 
the number of graduates to 1,340 
a year by 1975. 

@ Regional advisory ‘health 
councils, composed half of medi- 
cal profession representatives and 
half of public members, should be 
established to work through a state 
health council to coordinate ex- 
pansion of health services on a 
regional basis and thus avoid “hap- 
hazard” locating of new hospitals 
which could waste as much as $1 
billion by 1975. 

@ State insurance officials 


should require “grade labeling” 
of medical insurance as a guide 
to consumers and studies should 
be started at once to devise fi- 
nancial plans for extending “pre- 
payment for health services .. . 
to cover substantially the entire 
population” of the state. 

@ State health and welfare de- 
partments should be merged; over- 
lapping state health services should 
be reorganized with the aim of 
making all public health services 
available through “one door” at 
the county level. 

The committee pointed out that 
Californians spend $2 billion a year 
on medical services, 75 percent of 
it through private channels. Group 
medical practice coupled with pre- 
payment “may become the pre- 
dominant means of providing medi- 
cine in the future,” it declared. 

Brown has already announced 
he will ask the 1961 legislature 
for funds to begin work on a new 
state medical school in San Diego 
and to establish some method 
of coordinating and planning 


new hospital construction, 


“We've elected. Kennedy to the 
White House to do things. But we 
must also prod American business 
to do things, to do its share.” He 
held that business has not only 
failed to act on automation, but has 
resisted everything that would make 
for a balanced economy and for 
industrial growth. He said that 
organized labor’s task is “to gener- 
ate enough interest and concern 
and alarm to win action.” 


“We cannot allow the invest- 
ment in human beings to be lost,” 
Barkin declared. 


Harold C. Hanover, president of 
the New York State AFL-CIO, 
told unionists that the problem “is 
whether the American people and 
our free society will be subjected to 
vast dislocations during the next 
10 or 12 years.” He asserted that 
a shorter workweek, longer vaca- 
tions and earlier retirement for 
workers will not come automatical- 
ly, but that labor and government 
will have to work together to win 
these objectives. 


Major Goals Set 


The Shorter Workweek Commit- 
tee proposed major goals aimed at 
getting management and business 
to meet what the committee calls 
their “social responsibility.” These 
included: consultation between la- 
bor and management before 
changes are made in production 
or personnel; introduction of in- 
novations on a gradual basis; the 
finding of other jobs or provision 
for training allowances. 

Other goals urged were provi- 
sion through contracts for sever- 
ance pay for employes displaced 
by automation; compensation for 
increased responsibilities; creation 
of new jobs and adjustments in 
wages and prices when increased 
productivity is involved; the shorter 
workweek. ; 

Pres. Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., 
of the city labor council, under 
whose auspices the Shorter 
Workweek Committee was es- 
tablished, pointed out that there 
have been numerous conferences 
on automation followed by re- 
ports by research experts and 
economists on the results of these 
conferences. He asserted that 
a “harvest of shame” would pre- 
vail in every shop in the nation 
if unions were not on the scene 


to protect workers. 


Economic Trends Warns: 


power, 


“that consumer buying power is the 
only significant factor in today’s 
economy. But those who have an 
honest concern for the problems of 
today and tomorrow should view 
with alarm the growing misconcep- 
tion about the ability of the average 


American living standards must 


the fact that the weakness in U.S. 
consumer buying power is “con- 
tinually underplayed” 
dangerous 
spread.” The publication declared: 


side . 
statistics themselves, illustrate that 
even high levels of consumer in- 
come, high wages and high employ- 


enough momentum or enough buy- 


Low Buying Power 
Threatens Recovery 


The nation’s recovery from recession in the “soaring 60’s” is 


being hindered by the “dangerous illusion that the vast majority 
of Americans have as-much income as they need,” the AFL-CIO 
Economic Trends and Outlook has warned. 


Asserting that the nation needs 4 more rapid rise in buying 


the November 


“No one would pretend,” it said, 


American to buy what can be pro- 
duced.” 


5 Percent Growth Needed 
The publication asserted that 


continue to improve if America is 
to achieve.a healthy 5 percent eco- 
nomic growth rate. 

“Neither economic health nor 
better living standards can be- 
come a reality,” it said “if there 
is not a steady real increase in 
the buying power of those who 
earn wages and salaries. 

“America needs much better 
public services. America needs 
to overcome poverty. But Amer- 
ica also needs a more rapid rise 
in buying power if it is to move 
forward through the 60’s with- 
out disastrous recession losses.” 

Economic Trends saw danger in 


while “a 
illusion continues to 


Not Enough Momentum 
“Consumer income is at an all- 
time high, is the report on every 
. - But conditions, and the 


ment figures are just not providing 


ing power for the 1960 economy. 

“Confident or not confident, the 
individual American consumer has 
not much more wherewithal for 
buying than he had a few years 
ago.” 

Soft spots in the economy, the 
AFL-CIO publication asserted, in- 
clude these: slipping output, slug- 
gish increases in sales, weakening 
inventories, discouraging employ- 
ment reports, and a mass of other 
“economic indicators of trouble.” 

Personal income reached an 
all-time high of about $408 bil- 
lion for the third quarter of 1960. | 

But the average yearly rise in 

buying power of after-tax per 

capita income, said the publica- 

tion, has slowed down to 1.2 

percent in the past four years— 

a slowdown that “cuts the for- 

ward momentum of the econ- 

omy.” : 

Reports of high wage levels, it 
continued, seldom emphasize the 
fact that average weekly earnings 
have been wavering below last 
January’s level of $92.29. 

Three. Key Factors 

“Weekly net spendable earnings 
of a factory worker with three de- 
pendents stood at $81 in Septem- 
ber 1960, but because prices had 
risen, real buying power was be- 
low September 1959. Factory pay- 
rolls fell still further in October.” 

The publication asked: “Why 
then is there such a widespread 
illusion in America that almost 
everyone really has enough money, 
or, as an editorial in the New Re- 
public recently remarked in pass-- 
ing, ‘most people in our affluent 


issue of® 
Trends, published by the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Economic Policy, 
#| pointed to an eight-year “pep talk” 
| by some economists, commentators, 
columnists and even by Pres. Eisen- 
hower himself that more buying 
power would be somehow “infla- 
tionary.” 


At least three major factors have 
contributed to the mistaken belief 
that Americans are mostly all rich, 
the Review said. 

It listed these: an _ eight-year 
barrage of misinformation about 
inflation has emphasized that wages 
and other income were abnormally 
and often “dangerously” high; the 
so-called wage-price spiral was er- 
roneously blamed for every rise in 
the consumer price index despite 
the fact that unit costs of factory 
production workers’ wages actually 
went down; the constant compari- 
son of today’s record levels with 
yesterday's performance, instead of 
today’s or tomorrow’s needs. 

“Many who have clear evi- 
dence that they are not well-to- 
do have been reading every day 
that most Americans are,” Eco- 
nomic Trends said. “It is not sur- 
prising that the illusion of riches 
has spread.” 

There have been Vast improve- 
ments, it said, since the 1930's, 
when “one third of a nation was 
ill-housed, ill-clothed, and _ ill- 
fed.” But by 1960 standards, it 
pointed out, “at least one-fifth 
of this nation is in the category 
of ill-housed, ill-clothed and ill- 
fed.” 

It recalled the fact that nearly 
30 million Americans were in 
spending units with incomes of less 
than $3,000 a year in 1958; that 
millions of non-farm workers can- 
not even get the benefit of a $1 
minimum wage because they are 
excluded from coverage of the fed- 
eral wage law; that 1.6 million 
Americans working on farms av- 
erage $600 a year from all sources 
of income. 

Public belief in pressures from 
consumer buying power was height- 
ened, the publication asserted, by 
Pres. Eisenhower’s plea in 1957 
that Americans “buy carefully” 
lest they “fan the fires of inflation.” 

Even at that time, it said, what 
America needed was more, not less 
buying power. A few months later 
the President suddenly called for 
more buying. And in the last few 
months of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration, there has been a “desper- 
ate political effort to hide” economic 
inadequacy, including a “distorted 
press release” about the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s city worker’s fam- 
ily budget, the periodical asserted. 


IUE Fights Texas 
Picket-Line Case 


Tyler, Tex.—Lawyers for two 
leaders of the Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers here have asked 
the Texas Supreme Court to set 
aside contempt convictions on 
charges of violating a temporary 
order restricting picketing at the 
local General Electric Co. plant. 

Judge Looney Lindsey of Gil 
mer, Tex., sentenced James Pierce, 
IUE international representative, t0 
serve three days in jail and pay 4 
$100 fine. Raymond J. Beall, chief 
steward of IUE Local 782, was 
ordered to serve two days in jail 
and pay a $100 fine. The mei 
served three hours of their sentenc? 
before being released by order of 
the Supreme Court. 

An order by Judge Connally Mc 
Kay of Tyler had prohibited unlaw- 
ful acts in connection with picket 
ing. Pierce and Beall, along with 
other TUE members, set up a peace 
ful picket line during the strike. 
Management contended they 
blocked the exits. The union 4 
‘serted the court order was void 


society are still affluent’??”  «. ‘ 


‘because it violated rights of fre? 
[speech and assembly. 
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Page Three 


Injunctions Called Inadequate’ : 


Church Study Group Urges 


T-H ,“Emergency’ Revisions 


7 New York—Overhaul of the Taft-Hartley Act to give the President an arsenal of weapons with 
which to deal with so-called national emergency strikes has been recommended in a unique church- 
sponsored study based on last year’s 116-day shutdown of the basic steel industry. 
The study, sponsored by the National Council of Churches, said that the record-breaking steel dis- 
pute proved that the existing emergency disputes procedures of Taft-Hartley have been proven “inade- 


would prevent either manage- 
ment or labor from “devising 
Strategy (to) improve unfairly its 
own position.” 

Under the existing emergency 
disputes section of the law the 
President has only one course of 
action in a major dispute: the or- 
dering of the union to vacate its 
strike for a so-called “cooling-off 
period” of 80 days. 

Taft’s committee also urged ma- 
jor changes in the law’s provisions 


Across Kennedy’s Bow 


The American Medical Association, stepping up its warfare 
against proposals to place health care for the aged under social 
security, has served warning on Pres.-elect John F. Kennedy it 
vill use what it calls medicine’s “tremendous strength” to battle 


tute “a mandate for any massive 
program of social change.” 

In New York, former Pres. 
Harry S. Truman acidly branded 
the medical lobby as a “mean and 
ornery” group which “has always 
been against anything that was for 
the welfare and benefit of ordinary 

(The AMA, he said, “was 
against Roosevelt, it was against 
me and now they are going to 
be against Kennedy on every 
forward-looking step he goes to 


High on the agenda at the four- 
day session of the House of Dele- 
gates, governing body for the 179,- 
000-member doctors’ group, was a 
proposal to devise a single nation- 
wide voluntary medical insurance 
program in an effort to blunt the 
drive for health care legislation. 

Hospital Group Warning 

The scheme drew immediate op- 
position from the American Hos- 
pital Association and the Blue 
Cross Association, largest single in- 
surer in the health field. Both 
groups registered objections to the 
AMA plan to include commercial 
insurance companies, contending 
these private firms would receive 
preferred treatment. 

Speaking for the two groups, 
Assistant AHA Dir. James Hague 
declared “we don’t believe in com- 
mercial health insurance,” and cau- 
tioned that adoption of the AMA 
proposal “could lead only to weak- 
ening the Blue Cross-type opera- 


Despite the opposition, the 5,000 
doctors who mane.up the House 
of Delegates vote’ unanimously in 
favor of the proposed nationwide 
voluntary health insurance plan 
that would “coordinate the efforts” 
@f commercial and non-profit in- 
surance firms. 

The resolution raised the old 
AMA battle cry that “medicine con- 
trolled by the federal government 
under a compulsory system would 
result in inferior medical care, red 
tape and high costs.” It added: 

“Voluntary health insurance is 
the primary alternative to a com- 
pulsory governmental program. ... 
Current social, political and econo- 
mic developments compel a new 
and revitalized effort to make vol- 
untary health insurance successful.” 

The AMA and most of the 
commercial insurance industry, 
with the active support of the 
Eisenhower Administration, led 
the fight in the 86th Congress 
which succeeded in blockading 
the AFL-CIO-backed Forand bill 
to finance health care for the 
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dealing with the appointment of a 
Board of Inquiry. The study called 
for giving the President ‘“discre- 
tionary powers” to: 


@ Order early intervention by a}{ ce act oe 
PROBLEMS of state employes were discussed by these speakers 


“non-political” board. 

@ Determine the “form and ex- 
tent of mediation” employed by the 
board. 

@ Authorize the board to make 
“public recommendations” as to 
the area of settlement, if the board 
“concludes that such a step is nec- 
essary.” 

The study prepared for the Na- 
tional Council of Churches said 
that the long steel dispute “high- 
lights a growing concern that col- 
lective bargaining, as we know it, 
can prove to be an adequate instru- 
ment” for the solution of “public- 
interest” disputes. It added: 


“It seems clear enough that 
our society, though still main- 
taining the basic right to strike, 
has advanced to the point where 
work stoppages will increasingly 
be felt to have outlived their 
usefulness.” 


The report, designed to probe 
the “ethical implications” of the 
steel stoppage, was sharply critical 
of both labor and management for 
taking such firm positions almost a 
year in advance of the shutdown 
that they “created a serious road- 
block to bargaining.” 

It also criticized the nation’s 
newspapers, Magazines and radio 
and television networks for “‘inade- 
quate treatment” of the negotiations 
and for failing to make any “objec- 
tive evaluation” of the issues in 
dispute. 

On the government’s role, the 
report said that the White House 
“threw its weight, first on one side 
then on the other,” until a settle- 
ment was achieved “under heavy 
White House pressure” when Vice 
Pres. Nixon and Labor Sec. James 
P. Mitchell brought industry and 
union negotiators together. 


at the 22d annual convention of 


Council, AFL-CIO, in Harrisburg, Pa. 


the Pennsylvania State Employes’ 
Seated left to right are 


Reuben H. Miller, council president; Dir. James L. McDevitt 
of the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education; and Pres. 
Arnold S. Zander of the State, County and Municipal Employes, 


Pennsylvania Employes 


Seek No-Strike Repeal 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Repeal of the state law which prohibits com- 
monwealth employes from striking will be urged on the legislature 
in 1961, delegates decided at the 22d annual convention of the 


Pennsylvania State Employes’ C 


ouncil. 


Repeal is high on the list of goals adopted by some 200 union 


representatives. So is a pay boost® 


of $2 a day for all state employes; 
civil service status; and inclusion 
of state workers in the unemploy- 
ment compensation system. 


19 Points Framed 


These objectives were listed in a 
19-point program adopted by the 
convention. Also included were 
uniform working conditions; hos- 
pital, surgical and medical bene- 
fits; Overtime pay at the rate of 
time and a half; safety protection 
for Pennsylvania government work- 
ers; and expense payments for on- 
the-job injuries. 

Reuben H. Miller, state council 
president, conducted the sessions. 
Speakers included Dir. James L. 
McDevitt of the AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Political Education and 
Pres. Arnold S. Zander of the State, 
County and Municipal Employes. 

“Labor is not interested in pa- 
tronage, political power, or a third 
political party,” McDevitt said in a 
report on labor’s part in the elec- 
tion of John F. Kennedy as Pres- 


ident and Lyndon B. Johnson as 
Vice President. 

He said the nation urgently 
needs a $1.25 minimum wage 
law; a bill to help restore eco~ 
nomic health to workers in de- 
pressed areas; medical care for 
the aged tied to social security; 
expanded public housing; strong- 
er civil rights legislation; and 
changes in the Taft-Hartley and 
Landrum-Griffin Acts to give 
unions equal rights with employ- 
ers at the bargaining table. 

McDevitt once was president of 
the former Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Zander told the delegates that 
undue restrictions on political ac- 
tivity by government employes put 
them in the status of “second class 
citizens.” 

“It is likely,” the union president 
said, “that continued recruitment 
into public service of high caliber 
persons cannot be maintained if 
they are put in an inferior status as 
far as citizenship rights are con- 
cerned.” 


AFL-CIO, Red Cross Agreement 
Aims at National Blood Program 


Organized labor has taken a “strong initial step” toward establishment of a national blood program 
by entering into a statement of understanding with the American National Red Cross in this area, 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has declared. 


In a letter to the presidents of national and international unions and state and local central bodies, 
Meany urged affiliates to work with local Red Cross blood centers—or to cooperate with other types 


of blood banks in areas where no 


Red Cross blood facilities exist— 
to “strengthen and expand existing 
services.” 


National Program Sought 

Meany pointed out that the “lack 
of a comprehensive national pro- 
gram of blood banking is a major 
concern of organized labor,” add- 
ing that the AFL-CIO convention 
in San Francisco in 1959 pledged 
its support to the Joint Blood Coun- 
cil, of which the Red Cross is a 
member agency, in a drive toward 
“development and maintenance of 
a national blood program.” 


Noting that the AFL-CIO has 
commended the Red Cross for 
its system of regional blood cen- 
ters, Meany said that the state- 
ment of understanding was en- 
tered into because this regional 
system “provides a workable pat- 
tern for furnishing blood to sub- 
stantial numbers of sick and in- 
jured at no cost.” 


“The growth of blood banking 
in our nation during the last 10 


years,” Meany wrote to the officers 


of affiliates, “has given rise to a 
number of problems. Standards 
are needed in the procurement, 
processing and storage of blood. 
Blood should be available to any- 
one needing it, at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, preferably without 
charge. 

“There is a need for research on 
blood and its products, and a need 
for the participation of ‘organized 
labor and other interested citizen 
groups at all levels. 

“We are opposed to any trend 
towards commercialism in blood 
banking. 

“There is no shortage of blood, 
only a lack of an effective means 
of providing it on an equitable 
nationwide basis.” 

The statement of understanding 
—-signed for the AFL-CIO by Leo 
Perlis, director of Community 
Service Activities, and for the Red 
Cross by Dr. Sam T. Gibson, direc- 
tor of the ARC’s blood program— 
commends the Red Cross for its 
broad utilization of representative 
citizen groups, its stand against 
segrégation of blood by racial origin 


and its high standards of medical 
supervision. 

For its part, the Red Cross sa- 
lutes the AFL-C1O’s interest in im- 
proving the blood bank system and 
recognize$ the Community Services 
arm of the federation as the “con- 
stituted organized labor channel for 
cooperativ. relations.” 


Labor Plays Role 
In Day-Care Meet 


Improvements in day-care serv- 
ices for the children of working 
mothers were recommended at a 
National Conference on Day-Care 
for Children by 500 representatives 
of labor and community organiza- 
tions, meeting in Washington, D. C. 

Delegates adopted an action 
program at the conference, spon- 
sored by the Children’s Bureau of 
the Dept. of Health, Education & 
Welfare and the Women’s Bureau, 
Dept. of Labor. Among the labor 
participants were Julius Rothman, 
AFL-CIO Community Service Ac- 
tivities, and Mrs. Esther Peterson, 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. 
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Deafening Silence 


oe WISE MEN in control of affairs have not explained why 
living costs are moving upward steadily at the same time that 
chronic, persistent high-rate joblessness is also rising. 


A few years ago, in the second Eisenhower recession, the 
economics students were concerned about this phenomenon, 
They wrote survey pieces suggesting that we had come upon new 
and mysterious times, because the pattern violated the general 
rule that prices tend to fall during periods of recession. Today 
the silence in the daily press is deafening. 


There is a rate of joblessness that approaches genuine recession 
levels—6.4 percent—and an all-time high in living costs has hit us 
simultaneously. The factors add up to a major inherited problem 
for the incoming Kennedy Administration. 


The Steel Strike Study 


A SURVEY GROUP named by the National Council of 
Churches, headed by Charles P. Taft, has produced a thought- 
ful study of the 1959-60 steel strike and the implications of such 
industrial conflicts. Mr. Taft, whose honorable experience with 
such problems goes back to the bitter struggle of Steelworkers 20 
years ago in seeking recognition from Tom Girdler of Republic 
Steel, will not object to questions about the adequacy of his report. 

One question arises from the fact that the Taft report does not 
specifically mention the calculable advantage to the giant steel com- 
panies in forcing a strike in the industry. 


The contract was about to expire, and the industry knew it, and 
it poured out steel enough to meet all advance orders. When the 
116-day strike was ended, the inventories of buyers were still high 
enough so that all backed-up demands were met in a few weeks, 
and since then the industry has operated at a sharply reduced 
rate. 


It is difficult to believe that the companies were not aware of such 
facts and prospects. It is difficult to believe that they did not know 
that without a strike they would have been forced to layoffs—and 
that with layoffs the workers would be entitled to unemployment 
compensation and company-paid supplementary unemployment 
benefits (SUB). With a strike, the companies were not liable for 
SUB and their tax ratings for unemployment compensation did 
not suffer. Their inventory situation was adjusted and they still 
made a profit. 

A second question about the Taft report involves a certain under- 
emphasis on the steel industry’s demand for work-rule changes 
that confronted the union with a choice of fight or surrender. 


Work-rule changes involve highly complex and intricate issues 
that nevertheless are reducible to bread and butter for flesh-and- 
blood American families. They are issues that may be properly . 
handled in easy-going conferences between industry and labor, 
away from the pressures of the bargaining table, if industry will 
agree that labor has a right to speak about them. The fact re- 
mains that for the Steelworkers union, when the time came last 
year, they had to be handled under the pressure of company 
demands and an expired contract that could be met with picket 
lines—or nothing. 

Mr. Taft’s commission needs to go beyond the ground it covered, 
generous and equitable as it was in its attitudes, before it grapples 
with the root-causes of such a thing as the steel strike. 
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Won’t it Ever Stop? 


Priest Writes in Commonweal: 


The Kohler Co. strike of the Auto Workers 
is now in its seventh year, and it is still entangled 
in litigation. In this discussion, excerpted from 
an article by the Rev. Charles Owen Rice in The 
Commonweal, the advice is given that unions 
are well advised to fight to the bitter end to 
defend the rights of workers: 

By Charles Owen Rice 


HEN THE United Automobile Workers 
struck the Kohler Company on April 5, 
1954, everyone knew it would be a long, hard 
strike, but no one realized just how long and 

how hard, , 

A look at the background shows that the labor 
troubles of the Kohler Company are not of recent 
origin. 

That heavy-handed paternalism and its in- 
evitable accompaniments of favoritism and 
arbitrary decision characterized Kohler before 
the big changes wrought in employer and 
worker psychology and relationship by the de- 
pression, the New Deal and the rise of modern 
industrial unionism is no cause for wonder; but 
it is highly unusual that the changing times 
brought no change in company attitudes, and 
there is the root of the trouble. 

In 1933, Kohler workers organized under an 
AFL federal charter, and the company in coun- 
tering followed a common pattern of the day by 
forming the rival Kohler Workers Association, a 
company union. The AFL local union struck for 
11 weeks in 1934 and in the course of that strike, 
company guards fired into a crowd at the main 
gate, killing two and injuring thirty. After the Na- 
tional Guard broke the strike, and the company 
broke the AFL union, the Kohler Workers Asso- 
ciation easily won an election. Kohler had 20 
years of peace, but what most accounts of the 
present strike seem to miss is the fact that the 
KWA itself eventually turned against Kohler. The 
members in 1951 voted to affiliate with the Auto 
Workers, but the company would not unbend 
even to its own creature. 

The UAW did not win bargaining rights, nor 
a contract, until 1953, That first contract was a 
poor one, without even a seniority clause, and 
when its one-year term drew to a close the UAW 
demanded improvements. Herbert V. Kohler 
would give them nothing, since in his words, 
“You don’t have to give them anything to bar- 
gain.” An NLRB examiner later called it, “bar- 
gaining not to reach but to avoid agreement.” 


Kohler laid in an arsenal of guns, clubs and tear- 


Solidarity in Kohler Case Should 
Sober Employers, Inspire Labor 


gas equipment; and his hired detectives and pho- 
tographers maintained “illegal surveillance’’ not 
only on workers, organizers and strangers but 
also eventually on officials of the NLRB and 
the Senate committee. 

The union trimmred its demands and even kept 
its members at work five weeks beyond the con: 
tract termination date, but Kohler was adamant 
and the strike was on. 

AT A COST of $10 million the UAW kept 
faith with the 2,000 strikers and supported them 
until, after two years, it sadly advised the bulk 
of them to find work elsewhere. 

Formal complaints brought the labor board 
into the controversy. Six million words and nine 
teen hundred exhibits were compiled, and in |957 
Examiner George A. Downing issued a report 
condemning the company, and finding for the 
union. The matter went to the full board, and 
in August of this year a final decision was handed 
down, giving virtually complete victory and \indi- 
cation to the strikers and their union; at leat 
on paper. 

The crux of the decision is the determination 
that this strike, which began as an economic 
strike, became an unfair practices strike alter 
June 1, 1954 because the company offered a 
wage increase to non-strikers without consuli- 
ing the legal bargaining agent, UAW Local 
833. Members of the NLRB were split only 
because one wanted to sustain the union if 
everything. sa 

Kohler spokesmen condemned the NLRB 1! 
ing and immediately appealed it to the U.S. Coutl 
of Appeals vowing that if they lost they would 

* take it to the Supreme Court. 

Local after local of the Textile Workers 
Union of America in the South and a fev 
scattered locals of other internationals in the 
North have been destroyed by tactics similat 
to those of Kohler. No industrial union, how: 
ever big, can feel safe and unthreatened. 

On the other hand, while the UAW’s persis 
ence, its victory in the NLRB and its prospect 
almost certain eventual victory in the Supreilt 
Court do not banish the various threats to uni! 
survival, they should cause other willful empl0\ 
ers to think twice before following the Koll 
course of action. And they should encourat 
other unions, and their members, to stand {@ 
and pursue every remedy at hand, no matter ho# 
many years or how great pains are required, wht! 
dealing with scofflaw industrial power. 
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Page Five 


‘Morgan Says: 


World's Colored Peoples Wake, 
Louisiana Racists Damage US. 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listén to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network, Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


I AM BEING HAUNTED by a news picture 
taken during last week’s Mardi Gras of 
madness in New Orieans. It shows a young 
mother, with a tow-headed baby boy in her arms, 
observing the rabid rites of a festival of hate by 
screaming taunts at the integration of four tthe 
Negro girls into the first : 
grade of the city’s schools. 
Veins stand out on the 
woman’s neck in a purple 
passion, her eyes are ; 
blackly blazing and her | 
mouth is a quivering livid ; 
hole gushing with strident | 
epithets. Her small son is 
looking’ away over her 
right shoulder. 

Here was a woman who ie 
saw her civic duty and did Morgan 
it with all the blindness and hot feeling of a black 
peasant of Haiti possessed by the pagan ritual of 
voodoo. There undoubtedly was no question of 
her sincerity. But it was the sincerity of savagery 
based on the pathetic but poisonous belief that 
somehow evil spirits would rise from the daintily- 
dressed Negro girls to invade and damage the 
persons of her own children. 

This is a picture which should haunt the coun- 
try. For in its twisted ignorance and carbolic 
prejudice it is as deadly in its way to our security 
and well-being as a nuclear warhead. This lady 
from Louisiana is not herself to blame for her 
act. It stems from dark animal fears that have 
been nurtured by demagogues and demented 
minds for turbulent centuries of human history. 
Indubitably she felt her taunts and screeches were 
saving her family from some kind of fate worse 
than death but in reality by her behavior she 
could not have made their future more insecure. 


If he is to survive and prosper, her son can- 
not look away over a protective shoulder as 
he grows up. His mother, like a priestess of a 
discredited jungle religion, was trying to hoot 
down facts that he is going to have to live with. 
These facts are not only woven into the legal 
fabric of the United States, they are rooted in a 
growing reality—a reality in which Negroes 
and other minority groups are not only going 
to demand but see their demands fulfilled for 
recognition as human beings. 


This is what the rude awakening of Asia and 
Africa is all about. This is what the, on the whole, 


As We See It: 


Quadrupled Inspection Force 
Needed in Food and Drug Fight 


A SPOKESMAN for the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration declared in a radio interview 
that the agency needs an inspection force at least 
four times its present size “before we are any- 
where near adequate” to keep unsafe or impure 
products off the market. 

Wallace Janssen, public information director 
for the agency, said its present force of 500 in- 
Spectors can check only “a fraction of 1 percent” 
ot the $70 billion worth of merchandise for which 
it is responsible. He was interviewed on the AFL- 
ClO public service radio program, As We See It, 
carried on the American Broadcasting Co. net- 
work, 

Janssen said recent food and drug investi- 
gations have unearthed examples of “counter- 
feit drugs” sold at cut-rate prices to some 
pharmacies with no identification of the manu- 
facturer. He said there has been “a flare-up 
in this racket” in recent months and the agency 
has launched a nationwide investigation. 

Other investigations, Janssen said, have uncov- 
ered drugs and mechanical devices which falsely 
Claimed to be effective in treating ailments rang- 
ing from heart disease and cancer to obesity. 

A ROUTINE inspection resulted in the seizure 
of 23.5 tons of contaminated fish at Boston, he 


remarkably restrained and intelligent striving of 
the Negro community of our own country is con- 
cerned with. No amount of the cruel nonsense of 
apartheid or white supremacy, whether in the 
Union of South Africa or the parishes of Louisi- 
ana, none of these stubborn little walls of racism 
is big enough to stem long the tide of the dark- 
skinned majorities of the world in their reach for 
full human rights, 

Why should white men cringe in fear at this 
spectacle? They should better direct their fears, 
tinged perhaps with guilt, at the consequences 
should they continue to be irresponsible in leading 
and guiding other races to equality of opportunity. 
Such abandonment of leadership can only com- 
pound such dire consequences as have been wit- 
nessed from Little Rock to Leopoldville. 


One of the most agonizing twists in the New 
Orleans situation is that the anguish and suf- 
fering of it were such a needless waste. De- 
segregation is already an established and legal- 
ized fact even though in some parts of the land 
it is still no more than a token fact, and it is 
only a matter of time before Negroes are able 
to realize the civil rights of first class citizen- 
ship guaranteed them by the constitution. Tin- 
horn politicians, bigots and racists may be able 
to delay this realization by playing on the fears 
and prejudices of immature citizens; they may 
be able to delay it but they cannot stop it. The 
tragedy of it all is that each community seems 
to insist on a Little Rock of its own before it 
can accept the lesson. 


UNDER THE light-headed leadership of a 
sometime entertainer, Governor Jimmie Davis, 
the state government of Louisiana went on a jag 
of legislative delinquency designed to wreck the 
public schools rather than desegregate them. Now 
there are some signs of hesitation. Anticipating 
that the Supreme Court would throw out the 
state’s attempt to interpose itself between the fed- 
eral government and the New Orleans school 
board, Louisiana Congressman Otto Passman 
nevertheless says that through such proceedings, 
“we may have gained valuable time.” Valuable 
time for what? For further weakening the fabric 
of American society? There is an extravagant 
irony in Passman’s own position. As a ranking 
member of the House appropriations committee 
he has an almost wanton penchant for slashing the 
foreign military and economic aid budget. Yet his 
stand as a white supremacist is costing the country 
incalculably more. This is the kind of wounding 
waste which the New Orleans housewife and the 
nation can least afford: Encouragingly enough a 
courageous federal judge and local school board, 
among others, seem to realize this. 


told Harry W. Flannery, AFL-CIO moderator of 
the program. 

Janssen said the agencies’ staff has been in- 
creased in recent years but still is far from the 
target set by a special citizens’ committee which 
made a study of enforcement activities in 1955. 
Since then, he said, “Congress has given us some 
new obligations and we think we will have to 
more than quadruple the size of the FDA before 
we are anywhere near adequate to cope with this 
job.” 
As an example of the agency’s expanded re- 
sponsibility, Janssen cited the color additive 
amendments to the Food & Drug Act passed at 
the last session of Congress. The changes in the 
law were. made necessary, he said, when it was 
discovered that coloring matter previously pre- 
sumed to be safe had been found to be potentially 
harmful when used in large quantities. 

Under the new law, he said, the agency has 
the responsibility for determining the amount of 
coloring matter which can safely be used in 
foods, drugs or cosmetics. 

While manufacturers or distributors sometimes 
challenge FDA actions in seizing or banning im- 
pure products, Janssen commented, “we win about 


= 
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A STUDY of how Great Britain’s Conservative Party, the Tories, 
revitalized itself after its 1945 and 1950 election disaster is running 
in the Wall Street Journal. The suggestion is made that the success 
of the British conservatives may hold “clues” for the Republicans 
in the United States; the Tories have now won three straight na- 
tional elections and they are firmly established in power, while the 
opposition Labor Party is badly split and appears to have little pros- 
pect of a quick recovery. 

“Clues” there are for the Republicans in the Tory comeback, and 
there are some Republican leaders who would know how to take 
lessons from the British example. This element is not represented, 
however, in the GOP leadership in Congress. 

Rep. Charles A. Halleck, the Indiana partisan who played a 
dominant role in blocking moderate reform and welfare measures 
in the 86th Congress, has served public notice that he intends to 
try to do it again. He says that he and the southern Democratic 
chairman of the House Rules Committee, Rep. Howard W. Smith 
of Virginia, see “eye to eye” about stopping what obviously will 
be a Kennedy program for action in the fields of minimum wages, 
school aid, housing and health care. 

On the Senate side, the GOP leader will continue to be Sen, 
Everett McKinley Dirksen of Illinois, who had less success in the 
upper chamber in blocking legislation than Halleck in the House— 
but not because he did not rally all possible Republicans to vote 
steadily with the most conservative southern Democrats. The Senate 
rules simply do not permit the conservative coalition to function as 
efficiently to prevent liberals from passing bills even when they are 
in a majority. 

There is not the slightest indication that Messrs. Halleck and 
Dirksen are interested in receiving any “clues” to political success 
from the British Conservatives. 

% % ok 
RAY VICKER’S STUDY in the Wall Street Journal emphasizes 
that the British Tories moved to destroy the party’s “old image of 
being the big business party of defeat and depression.” They 
“looked to the future, not the past. Unabashedly they adopted some 
welfare ideas espoused by the Labor Party. . . .” 

The British Tories did more than this. They adopted in toto 
the national health insurance system that a Labor government 
had installed, which Republicans here still call “socialized medi- 
cine” without seeming to comprehend that to British conservatives 
the label seems preposterous. 

They aimed no legislation against labor unions, as Republicans 
did in 1947 and as they voted to do last year in cooperation with 
southern Democratic conservatives. In effect, as Vicker emphasizes, 
“they took over Labor's program, only promising to handle it 
better.” 


% a * 

THE BASIC FACT is that the Conservative Party in- Britain is, 
and has been more than once in its history, considerably more 
liberal than the Republican Party in America—or at least than the 
majority of its spokesmen in Congress and state and county leaders 
are. 

Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller is trying to do something to revi- 
talize the GOP by saying it is, or should be, respectable for Re- 
publicans to favor federal school aid and health care for the aged 
under social security. Sen. Clifford Case, a liberal just re-elected 
in New Jersey, wants the party to modernize its attitudes. But 
Sen. Barry Goldwater, an Arizona reactionary, is the hero of most 
of the men in control of the party machinery. 

The applause Goldwater got for his Platform Committee pro- 
posals last July in Chicago was deafening, whereas Rockefeller got 
a barely polite reception. There is no liberal revolt looming on the 
scene for the Republicans. 


A BRONZE PLAQUE in recognition of Max Bracabort s “devo- 
tion to the highest ideals of the labor movement” and “in appre- 
ciation of his outstanding leadership” was presented to the president 
of the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union at a testi- 
monial dinner. Shown in the picture, from the left, are Greenberg; 


RWDSU Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps, and AFL-CIO Sec-Treas, 


99 out of 100 of our cases.” 


| William F, Schnitzler, 
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SCREEN STAR 


KIRK DOUGLAS i 


s shown in scene from new motion picture, “Spartacus,” which 


Rete | 


Hollywood AFL-CIO Film Council, comprised of unions and guilds representing 24,000 film industry 
employes, is promoting across the country as an answer to “runaway” American movie productions. 
Douglas, producer of the picture, filmed it in U.S. in belief that the time saved in utilizing Hollywood 
sk¥ls would offset lower wage scales paid in European studios. 


Film Council Boosts 


> 


U. S.-Made ‘Spartacus’ 


Hollywood — Thousands of AFL - CIO members, representing 
dozens of crafts in the motion picture industry, have turned them- 
selves into voluntary press agents for the motion picture “Sparta- 
cus,” which they have hailed as an answer to “runaway” American 


movie productions. 


The campaign behind “Sparta-© 


cus” is being spearheaded by the 
Hollywood AFL-CIO Film Coun- 
cil, comprised of unions and guilds 
representing more than 24,000 em- 
ployes of the film industry. 


Charge ‘Runaway’ Trend 

In recent years, the entertain- 
ment unions charge, there has been 
a growing trend by American pro- 
ducers to film pictures abroad in 
order to escape American wage 
standards. The Film Council said 
the mounting runaway problem has 
resulted in severe unemployment in 
the American film industry. 

The film company headed by 
Actor Kirk Douglas, star of 
“Spartacus,” decided to make the 


motion picture in this country in 
the belief that the time saved 
through utilizing the skills of Hol- 
lywood craftsmen would offset 


the more advantageous wage 
scales prevalent in European 
studios. 


The Film Council, declaring that 
“Spartacus” might prove the “turn- 
ing point in the drive against run- 
away production,” said union mem- 
bers are engaged in volunteer press- 
agentry for the picture to bring it 
to the attention of fair-minded pro- 
ducers and distributors as well as 
to the attention of millions of union 
members and their families. 


Civil Rights Training 
Urged for Local Unions 


Cincinnati—A proposal that labor develop its own civil rights’ 
training course for local union officers was explored here at the 
first conference of AFL-CIO national and international union staff 
representatives in the civil rights field. 


Sixteen civil rights specialists met with the staff of the AFL-CIO 


Dept. of Civil Rights to report on 
the advancement of equal rights 
within the labor movement and in 
private and public employment. 
Broad Action Urged 

They agreed that more AFL-CIO 
affiliates should establish civil 
rights committees of their own, 
and that each such committee be 
provided with a full-time staff; that 
each affiliate should extend com- 
mittee action from the national 
level to the local level with the help 
of local unions; and that technical 
assistance and specific guidance 
should be given local unions in de- 
veloping positive programs of their 
own. 


Fraternal guests included 
Emanuel Muravchik and Jacob 
Schlitt of the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee, who proposed a training 
course for local union officers; 
and Harry Fleischman of the Na- 
tional Labor Service, who report- 
ed on new civil rights materials 
available for union use. 


Dir. Boris Shishkin of the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Civil Rights and two 


assistants, Theodore E. Brown and 
Donald Slaiman, detailed the com- 
pliance procedure of the AFL-CIO 
Civil Rights Committee and the 
activities of two regional advisory 
committees, representing 13 states 
in the South and 6 in the Midwest. 

Charles C. Webber, AFL-CIO 
religious relations representative, 
reported on his department’s steps 
to advance the AFL-CIO civil 
rights program in labor and the 
community. 

Others at the conference included 
Harry Alston of the Packinghouse, 
Food and Allied Workers; Vice 
Pres. Frank Evans of the Allied 
Industrial Workers and Theodore 
Thomas, AIW international repre- 
sentative; H. L. Mitchell of the 
Meat Cutters; Leo Kramer, State, 
County and Municipal Employes; 
William Oliver and Eugene Wilson 
of the UAW fair employment prac- 
tices department; Charles Chavers 
of the Ohio UAW staff; Richard 
Wadi of Cleveland UAW; James 
Turner, Rubber Workers; Ken 
Peterson and Richard Carter, Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers. 


|Ellison, Becker 


Head AFL-CIO 


In Arkansas 


Little Rock, Ark.—George Elli- 
son of the Glass Workers has been 
elected to the newly-created post 
of full-time president of the Arkan- 
sas State AFL-CIO and Bill Becker 
of the Meat Cutters to the new po- 
sition of secretary-treasurer. 

They won election, by a margin 
of some 17,000 votes to 11,000 for 
their opponents, at the third state 
constitutional convention here. Sam 
T. Selby, Steelworkers, was re- 
elected as vice president. 

Ellison, of Ft. Smith, has been 
state executive secretary. He suc- 
ceeds Wayne Glenn, retiring presi- 
dent. Becker, of Hot Springs, has 
been treasurer. Selby is from Ben- 
ton, Ark. The changes were ap- 
proved by delegates who amended 
the constitution and also chose 17 
other members of the executive 
committee. 

The convention adopted resolu- 
tions calling for a reduced work- 
week for fire fighters of 56 hours 
and a minimum wage of $300 a 
month; repeal of the state “right 
to work” law; aid in organizing all 
unorganized state employes. 


AFL-CIO Unions 
Beat Back Raids 


Danville, Ill. — Two AFL-CIO 
unions have beaten back attempted 
raids by unaffiliated labor organiza- 
tions here. 

In the first, the Machinists turned 
back a raid by Mine Workers Dist. 
50 in a contest at the Danville 
General Electric Co. plant where 
the IAM has held bargaining rights 
for nearly 1,200 employes since 
1955. The Machinists polled 673 
votes to 288 for the UMW in a 
National Labor Relations Board 
election. ; 

In the second election, the 
Packinghouse Workers, repre- 
sentative of approximately 300 
workers of the Tee-Pack Co. for 
two years, defeated the Team- 
sters by a vote of 162 to 126. 

John F. Schreier, assistant direc- 
tor of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Or- 
ganization, and William Widman, 
AFL-CIO auditor and a long-time 
resident of Danville, assisted in 
both campaigns. 

Participating in the IAM cam- 
paign were Daniel Healy, director 
of AFL-CIO Region XIV, and 
Field Representatives Henry Henry, 
Al Bradt and Rudy Eskovitz, while 
Ed Haines, assistant director of 
Region XIV, aided in the UPWA 
drive. 


"*To Stimulate Growth’: 


\BCTD Proposes 10 
Legislative Changes 


A 10-point legislative program, 


“is designed to stimulate healthy 


keyed to rapid revival of prosper- 


ity in America, has been approved by the Executive Council of the 
_| AFL-CIO Building and Construction Trades Dept. 
“This legislative program,” the Building Trades group declared, 


economic growth and to increase 


basic legislative objectives of the 
entire labor movement. It also 
isquares with the announced goals 
of the new Administration. 


‘Unfinished Business’ 


“In a very real sense, our pro- 
gram provides a fresh start on the 
‘unfinished business’ of America. 
It will entail substantial federal in- 
vestments, but these will be offset 
by increased federal revenues and 
will return incalculable dividends 


-,|in national strength and _ national 


security.” 

The 10-point program and the 
department’s comments follows: 

@ On-site picketing—“This was 
the number one legislative objec- 
tive in the last session of Congress, 
which failed to live up to the com- 
mitments,of leaders of both parties 
to bring it to a vote. It remains 
our number one objective. The 
purpose of this legislation is to re- 
store to building trades workers 
the same rights to protect their 
jobs and standards by picketing 
as are enjoyed by other workers. 

“These rights were taken away 
from building trades workers by 
the Taft-Hartley Act. This injus- 
tice was recognized by Pres. Eisen- 
hower, who on three separate occa- 
sions urged Congress to correct it 
by passing legislation to permit 
on-site picketing. 

“The bill to accomplish this pur- 
pose was sponsored in the last 
Senate by Pres.-elect Kennedy, who 
repeatedly has pledged himself to 
lead the fight for its enactment. 
With bi-partisan support assured 
in the next Congress, we are hope- 
ful of victory at last.” 

@ Federal aid to education— 
“We urge a broad program of 
federal aid to education, in- 
cluding school construction and 
improvement of teachers’ sala- 
ries. The need for such action 
is no longer debatable. It is a 
must for national security and 
national progress.” 

@ Housing and slum clearance 
—"We strongly advocate a housing 
program aimed at the construction 
of at least 2 million units a year 
for the next 10 years. This will re- 
quire considerable expansion of 
federal mortgage guarantees at 
sharply reduced interest rates to 
home purchasers. Emphasis should 
be placed on providing low-cost 
housing and homes for middle-in- 


Austin, Tex.—A drive to get 


the Texas State AFL-CIO. 


employment. It is in line with the® 


come families. The program must 
also be supplemented by housing 
aid for the elderly and by an effec- 
tive slum-clearance and rehousing 
program, both urban and rural.” 

@ Minimum wage — “We fully 
endorse legislation to increase the 
federal minimum wage to $1.25 an 
hour and to broaden coverage of 
the law to millions of low-paid 
workers now excluded.” 


@ Medical care for the aged 
—“We favor enactment of an 
insurance program tied to the 
social security system to protect 
older citizens from the heavy 
costs of adequate medical care.” 

@ Davis-Bacon amendments— 
“The Davis-Bacon Act, providing 
for the payment of prevailing wage 
rates on federally-financed projects, 
urgently needs amendments to 
bring it up to date.” 

@ Aid to distressed areas—“A 
prompt start is necessary On a pro- 
gram similar to that adopted by the 
last Congress, but vetoed by Pres. © 
Eisenhower, for the restoration of 
industrial activity and the creation 
of thousands of new jobs in com- 
munities where unemployment has 
become acute.” 


City Decay Is Evident 
@® Urban renewal—‘The decay 
of our cities is self-evident. Mod- 
ernization and renewal programs 
need encouragement and assistance 
from the federal government.” 


@ Community improvement— 
“Likewise, many communities need 
federal help to improve their phys- 
ical plant and services, to provide 
clean and adequate water supplies, 
to eliminate pollution, and to pro- 
vide recreational facilities that will 
curb juvenile delinquency.” 

@ Airports and roads—‘Many 
old airports have been outmoded 
by the jet age. Congress should 
enact a broad new airport construc- 
tion bill. This is vital to national 
defense as well as to development 
of peace-time transportation. The 
federal road construction program 
has not proceeded rapidly enough. 
'We urge that funds be made avail- 
able so that road construction can 
be speeded up.” 

Pres. C. J. Haggerty, of the de- 
partment also announced that its 
annual legislative conference has 
been set for Mar. 20-24, 1961, in 
Washington and more than 3,000 
delegates are expected. 


Poll Tax Drive Key to 
Senate Race in Texas 


as many union members as pos- 


sible to pay up their state poll tax by Jan. 31 has been launched by 


Sherman Miles, legislative and political education director, told 
the state federation’s executive board here that an intensive poll 


tax drive in 1957 made it possible 
for the Democrats to elect Sen. 
Ralph Yarboroughy and a similar 
drive will be necessary to elect a 
successor to Sen. Lyndon Johnson, 
Democratic Vice President-elect. 
Miles said certain interests hope 
working people will not pay their 
poll taxes in an “off year.” From 


cent drop in tax payments in the 
14 major Texas counties. The 
1957 campaign by labor held the 
decline in the major counties to 11 
percent while the state as a whole 
declined 21 percent, Miles said. 
The executive board approved 
a campaign to raise funds for the 
Texas Rehabilitation Center at 
Gonzales Warm Springs for the 


1952 to 1953 there was a 38 per- 


third consecutive year. First do- 
nation was in the form of a 
$5,000 check from the Chance- 
Vought employes’ charity fund 
through Auto Workers’ Local 
893. 


The state federation agreed to 
call on union members to state 
their preferences for Senate candi- 
dates with the proviso that only 
the state COPE can make a final 
recommendation of a candidate to 
be supported. Among the 15 can- 
didates listed on a sample ballot 
are former Sen. William A. Blakley, 
Rep. Wright Patman (D), Rep. 
Frank Ikard (D), Maury Maverick, 
Jr.; former Rep. Martin Dies, and 
former Gov. Allen Shivers. 
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ILO Mission Finds: 


U.S. Labor ‘Strong Force’ in 
Economic and Political Life 


Geneva—Trade union rights in the United States “are secure and freedom of association is a 
reality” with few exceptions, according to Intl. Labor Organization freedom-of-association investi- 


gators. 
The study of freedom of assoc 


iation in the U.S. was the first made under a resolution adopted 
by the ILO Governing Body providing for a continuing survey in ILO member-states to be made 


at the invitation of their govern-® 


ments. The mission was ‘headed 
by John Price, chief of the ILO’s 
Freedom of Association Survey 
Div., and spent from March to 
June 1959 in the U.S. 

The report, “The Trade Union 
Situation in the United States,” has 
just been made public by ILO Dir.- 
Gen. David A. Morse. It notes 
that the labor movement in the 
US. is a “strong force participat- 
ing in the economic, social and 
political life of the community.” 

The mission found a “stiffening 
of employers’ attitudes” toward 
union contract demands which 
took the form of “efforts to curb 
their power, limit their effective- 
ness and make it more difficult 
for them to establish themselves 
in new fields.” 


“It is a contradiction to accept 
freedom of association in principle 
but to oppose the organization of 
a union in a particular plant or to 
deny it recognition,” said the re- 
port. “The concern of many em- 
ployers at the growing power of the 
trade unions can be understood, but 
from opposing the growth of trade 
union strength to opposing the ex- 
istence of the unions may be only 
a step. 

“While the mission was struck 
by the extent to which trade unions 
were being criticized at the time 
of its visit,” the report observed, 
“it does not seem that their exis- 
tence is imperiled. In other words, 
there does not appear to be a cli- 
mate of opinion in which any fun- 
damental attack on the principle of 
freedom of association is to be 
expected. 

“On the contrary, the very 
existence of the strong trade 
union movement in the U.S. is 
one of the guarantees that free- 
dom of association will continue 


Furor growing out of allegations 
made before the McClellan com- 
mittee was near its height when 
the mission was in the U.S. 

It met with AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany, Labor Sec. James 
P. Mitchell, union leaders and 
members at all levels, government 
Officials, leaders and members of 
employer organizations and experts 
in labor-management relations. It 
visited 23 cities in different parts 
of the country. 


No ‘Profound Hostility’ 

“Whatever criticisms there may 
be of so-called ‘excesses’ on the 
part of the unions,” it said in its 
report, “there does not seem to be 
any profound hostility among the 
general public to unions as such.” 

The report included a study of 
labor laws and their operation, an 
examination of the relations be- 
tween unions and employers, and 
an analysis of union administration. 
In addition it described the Ameri- 
can scene and gave a brief history 
of the U.S. labor movement. 

“The law certainly lays down 
the principle of freedom of as- 
sociation and establishes machin- 
ery for its protection,” the report 
said, “but on the other hand the 
trade uhions contend that it does 

. not fully safeguard freedom of 
association in practice.” 

The mission came to no conclu- 
sion as the fairness or reasonable- 
ness of the “conditions and restric- 
tions” it found imposed on the 
basic union right of organization. 


Ethics Codes Cited 
The report noted the high level 
of democracy in U.S. unions, cited. 
the AFL-CIO Codes of Ethical 
Practices as weapons against cor- 
ruption and to safeguard democ- 
racy, and observed that barriers 


to be respected in the future.” 


ICFTU Spurs Drive 


To Democratize Spain 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Christian International, including 
radio programs to the Spanish peo- 
ple and the possibility of setting up 
a radio station to broadcast these 
programs, 

It called upon ICFTU affili- 
ates in countries which provide 
financial aid to Franco, meaning 
primarily the United States, to 
press for the stopping of such 
aid. The ICFTU has already 
gone on record that it will boy- 
cott any international organiza- 
tion, such as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, if it should 
accept Franco Spain into mem- 
bership. ‘ 

In a special report on Spain, the 
ICFTU pointed out that despite 
the fact Franco has proclaimed 
himself a champion of ariticommu- 


ICFTU To Look Into 
Moroccan Repression 


Brussels — The Intl. Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions is send- 
ing a mission to Morocco to inves- 
tigate harsh police repression of a 
Strike demonstration dt Larache 
which resulted in three deaths and 
several wounded. 2 
_ The police measures, which also 
included the arrest of several union 
Officials, are further evidence of in- 
creasing government interference in 
legitimate trade union activities, 
free labor spokesmen maintain. ' 


against Negro membership have 


nism, in actual fact the Commu- 
nists have remarkable freedom of 
movement inside Spain, and radio 
broadcasts and other propaganda 
emanating from Communist coun- 
tries are not interfered with. 

Obviously the existence of a 
“Communist danger” is indispen- 
sable to the regime in its trading 
on certain sympathies in the free 
world, the ICFTU said. Thus it 
is that Spanish people, and work- 
ers in particular, have no other 
sources of information than the 
Spanish press and radio, which are 
entirely controlled by the govern- 
ment, and, paradoxically, Commu- 
nist broadcasts directed towards 
them from behind the Iron Curtain. 

The report also pointed out 
that the economic situation in- 
side Spain had _ deteriorated 
sharply, with unemployment and 
wage-cuts growing in intensity. 
To stem the growing dissatisfac- 
tion, the Franco regime has in- 
tensified repressive measures in- 
cluding intimidation and terror 
and large-scale arrests. 

ICFTU General Sec. Omer Becu 
warned that if Franco, approaching 
70, should suddenly die, the world 
might find itself with another Cas- 
tro regime, and “We don’t want a 
Cuba in Europe.” That is why a 
union of democratic forces against 
Franco has been formed to help 
assure that any future transfer of 
power would be in a_pro-demo- 


dropped sharply in the last few 
years. It noted, however, that the | 
bars still exist in some parts of the | 
country despite efforts of interna- 
tional unions and the AFL-CIO 
to eliminate them. 

Particular note was taken of the 
plight of agricultural workers, who 
are left unprotected by the laws| 
guaranteeing the right of organi-| 
zation to other workers. 

“It was suggested to the mis- 
sion,” the report said, “that the 
fact that farm workers are ex- 
cluded from the bulk of social 
legislation has been interpreted 
by many people as meaning that 
the official policy of the U.S. 
and of the state governments is 
to deny them any right of associ- 
ation at all. This, however, is 
an extreme position which it 


would be difficult to justify.” 


a creek or anywhere we can get it. 
anything else. We are to blame. We tolerate that stuff.” 

So spoke a migratory farm worker in “Harvest of Shame,” 
nationally over the Columbia Broadcasting System and narrated by Edward R. Murrow. 
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QUARTER CENTURY of service to the trade union movement 
and community affairs expended by Robert A. Rosekrans (second 
from right), assistant director of AFL-CIO Community Service 
Activities, was saluted by labor and social leaders at luncheon in 
New York City. Left to right are Richard A. Walsh, president of 
the Stage Employes and an AFL-CIO vice president, Msgr. John J. 
O’Donnell, pastor of Guardian Angel Church, New York City; 
Rosekrans; and Mrs. Sylvia N. Rachlin, executive vice president 
of Special Social Services, New York City. 


Hungry, Exploited Migrants are 


America’s ‘Harvest of Shame’ 


“We live anywhere—in a tent—under a shade tree—under a river bridge. We drink water out of 
Five or six families drank out of one cup—a tin can— 


an hour-long documentary telecast 


In the wake of the telecast, grow- 
er protests to CBS were countered 
by an appeal from the National 
Consumers League to CBS Pres. 
Frank Stanton “to stand firm 
against the immense pressure which 
is and will be exerted . . . by cor- 
poration agriculture.’ NCL Gen. 
Sec. Vera Waltman Mayer congra- 
tulated CBS for rendering “a great 
public service.” 


Strike Meeting Shown 


The documentary unfolded the 
problem by following the north- 
ward trek of migrant families in 
the east coast stream. It showed a 
strike meeting of the AFL-CIO 
Agricultural Workers Organizing 
Committee in California. It closed 
with the return of the East Coast 
migrants to Florida. 

At the California strike meet- 
ing of cherry pickers, workers 
stood and aired their grievances. 
The worker who complained of 
the lack of drinking water and 
of the unsanitary conditions, 
went on to say: 

“If we'd stick together and 
say we won’t do it, we won’t 
pick your cherries until you give 
us some rest rooms in the field 
for the ladies and some for the 
men—and some water fit to 
drink, we won’t pick them. We’d 
get them.” 

Murrow pointed out that farm 
workers are denied the federal 
guarantee of the legal right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively. 
Agriculture has been exempted 
from almost all social welfare and 


Breadwinner-less 
Families on Increase 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—One of 

every eight families in the Detroit 
metropolitan area had no wage 
earners when the University of 
Michigan made a survey early this 
year. 
The university's Detroit Area 
Study has reported that the pro- 
portion of such families increased 
from 7 percent in 1955-56 to 12 
percent in 1960. 

Four out of every 10 families 
whose heads were 60 or older had 
no wage earner when the survey 
was taken. Among younger fam- 
ilies, the proportion was less than 


cratic direction, he indicated. 


1 in 20, 


labor legislation, it was noted by 
Murrow and others interviewed on 
the program. 

Pres. Charles Shuman of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
expressed the view that “the agri- 
cultural worker needs to have the 
right to have jobs—freedom to 
move about—freedom to quit if he 
doesn’t like it—freedom to pro- 
test—freedom to negotiate where 
they are organized. 

“The right to strike at the time 
of the harvest,” Shuman added, 
ought to be regulated in some man- 
ner.” 


The program showed a weary 
woman of 29 kneeling in the 
field. She explained she earned 
$1 a day, less than it cost her to 
feed her 14 children, and the 
reason she could not afford to 
put the youngest in a nursery. A 
camera shot of their one-room 
quarters focused on a mattress 
and it was explained the holes in 
it were made by rats. 


“I feel sad,” commented Labor 
Sec. James P. Mitchell as he was 
interviewed by Murrow. 

“I feel sad because I think that 
it is a blot on my conscience as 
well as the conscience of all of us 
whom society has treated a little 
more favorably than these people. 

“They certainly have no voice 
in Congress and their employers 
do have a voice. Their employers 
are highly organized and make 
their voice and terms and condi- 
tions known to our legislators. I 
know of no greater pressure lob- 
bies, so-called, in Washington than 
the farm group... .” 


Growers’ Double Standard Hit 


Mitchell pointed out that the 
government protects the farmer 
against loss on certain crops and 
the farmer accepts this “govern- 
ment largess” while exerting “tre- 
mendous” pressures against aid to 
farm workers. 

“It is morally wrong, it seems 
to me,” Mitchell declared, “for 
any man, any employer to ex- 
ploit his workers. 

“In this day and age, I don’t 
think we should tolerate it.” 


Murrow closed the program by 


observing that “only an_ enlight- 
ened, aroused and perhaps angered 


public opinion can do anything 
about the migrants.” 

“The people you have seen,” 
Murrow commented, “have the 
strength to harvest your fruit and 
vegetables. 

“They don’t have the strength to 
influence legislation. Maybe we 
do.” 


2 Union Bodies 
Vote Support 
For Hutcheson 


The executive council of the 
AFL-CIO Building & Construction. 
Trades Dept. has given a unani- 
mous vote of confidence to Vice 
Pres. Maurice A. Hutcheson, presi- 
dent of the Carpenters, who has 
been sentenced to a prison term in 
Indiana of from two to 14 years 
for alleged bribery. 

The BCTD council decided that 
Hutcheson should continue to serve 
as a vice president of the depart- 
ment pending final outcome of the 
case, declaring: “We are convinced 
that he will be cleared of the 
charges against him in the appel- 
late courts.” 

Hutcheson and Carpenters’ Vice 
Pres. William Blaier drew similar 
sentences growing out of an alleged 
state highway scandal. Both are 
free on $5,000 bail each pending 
arguments Jan. 4, 1961 on defense 
motions for a new trial. They plan 
an appeal if the motion is denied. 

Earlier, the Carpenters’ 12- 
man executive board, meeting in 

Indianapolis, Ind., expressed 

“complete faith and confidence” 
in the two union leaders. Hutche- 
son and Blaier were convicted, 
the board said in a statement, 

“not because the state proved 

its case, but rather because they 

are union officials in an anti- 
union state.” 

In addition to the prison terms, 
Hutcheson and Blaier were fined 
$250 each and were barred from 
voting or holding public office for 
five years. A third Carpenters’ 
official, Treas. Frank M. Chapman, 
was convicted, along with Hutche- 
son and Blaier. Chapman died 
Nov. 16 in Seai..2, Wash. . 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1960 


Meany Hails Proposed Goals, | , 
Attacks ‘Timidity’of Methods 


(Continued from Page 1) 
of a world position “neither defen- 
sive nor belligerent” and dedicated 
to seeking to ease tensions so that 
the “safeguarded reduction of arm- 
aments” can be attained. It speci- 
fically called for: 

® Joining with other free world 

nations in “seeking a gradual re- 
duction of tariffs and quota re- 
strictions . . . while safeguarding 
the national economy against 
market disruption (and) destruc- 
tive competition as the result of 
grossly lower unit labor costs.” 

@ A “substantial increase” in 
the amount of foreign aid to the 
newly emerging nations “to be 
equitably shared by the major free 
nations.” 

@ Maintenance of a firm stand 
in Berlin and in any other areas 
where America’s “commitments 
and interests are squarely opposed 
to those of the Soviets.” 

@® Maintenance “at whatever 
cost” of strategic and tactical forces 
strong enough to deter the Commu- 
nist powers from surprise attack 
and to cope with major or limited 
military aggression. 

@ Enlargement of “personal and 
cultural contacts” with the Com- 
munist nations. 

e@ A “step-by-step” advance in 
the area of disarmament, beginning 
with suspending nuclear testing un- 
der a safeguard agreement and aim- 
ing toward eventual control of nu- 
clear weapons under “effective in- 
ternational inspection.” 

In his separate views, Meany was 
sharp in his criticism of the ma- 
jority for placing so much reliance 


on private initiative and incentive 
and on the expansion of the roles 
of state and local governments to 
meet the new needs, declaring that 
while these were “important,” the 
“failure to recognize” the superior 
resources of the federal govern- 
ment “would doom many of these 
worthwhile roles.” 

The report, he said, “grudging- 
ly recognizes the role and re- 
sponsibilities of the federal gov- 
ernment,” but sees it “only as a 
last resort.” 

He also expressed himself in 
disagreement with the “hasty opti- 
mism” shown by the commission 
in the call for enlarging contacts 
with people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Meany said that “little harm” 
would result from exchanges of 
artists, scientists, actors and pro- 
fessional technicians. 

But he warned there would be 
great damage if the heads of gov- 
ernment-controlled organizations— 
like the Soviet so-called trade 
unions—were welcomed as non- 
governmental delegates and “per- 
mitted to gain respectability and 
legitimacy in the eyes of the free 
world.” 

‘Timidities’ Listed 

The AFL-CIO president ticked 
off this list of “timidities” in the 
commission’s report: 


ECONOMIC GROWTH — The 
commission, he said, “tends to ac- 
cept as valid” the projected 3.4 
percent growth rate, despite the 
fact that many sound economists 
feel the nation “can, should and 
must grow” at an annual rate of 


Conservative Coalition 


Lays Plans for Blockade 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Rules Committee reportedly under 
consideration ° are: 


@ Dropping Colmer as a Dem- 
ocratic member because he bolted 
the Kennedy-Johnson ticket to sup- 
port a slate of “unpledged” electors 
which won in Mississippi. 

@ Increasing the size of the 
committee by two members to per- 
mit appointment of two more Dem- 
ocrats and break the present six-six 
liberal-conservative tie. 

@ Making the Speaker of the 
House and the Majority and Mi- 
nority Leaders ex-officio members 
of the committee, to make it more 
responsive to the leadership. 

@ Enacting some time limita- 
tion, similar to the 21-day rule 
used in the 8Ist Congress, to open 
the way for breaking the committee 
stranglehold and permit the full 
House to vote eventually on meas- 


Kennedy Selects 
Williams, Ribicoff 


Pres.-elect John F. Ken- 
nedy has announced the se- 
lection of the first two top- 
level members of his official 
family. 

In rapid-fire order, Ken- 
nedy picked Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams of Michigan as As- 
sistant Secretary of State for 
Africa, and Gov. Abraham 
A. Ribicoff of Connecticut as 
Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion & Welfare. 

Williams served a record- 
breaking six terms as the 
Democratic governor of 
Michigan before declining to 
seek re-election this year. 
Ribicoff, now in his second 
term as Democratic governor 
of the Nutmeg State, was the 
first governor in the nation 
to support Kennedy in his 
bid for the presidency. 


ures approved by standing com- 
mittees. 

Following his conference with 
Smith and Colmer, Halleck told 
newsmen that he was opposed to 
any of the suggested changes in the 
makeup and responsibilities of the 
Rules Committee. 

Meanwhile, Kennedy returned to 
the nation’s capital from his post- 
election vacation in Palm Beach, 
Fla., following the birth of his son 
—John F. Kennedy, Jr.— and 
plunged into a round of top-level 
conferences with party and other 
leaders, interspersed with visits to 
his wife and the baby at George- 
town General Hospital. 


Cabinet Selection 

The Kennedy talks centered on 
the twin subjects of the orderly 
transfer of power from the outgoing 
Republican Administration and the 
major task of selecting his Cabinet 
and other key members of his offi- 
cial family. He was scheduled to 
meet Dec. 6 with Pres. Eisenhower, 
for the first time since the election, 
to discuss the changeover. 

There were strong indications 
that the Kennedy Administration 
plans to push for speedy approval 
of federal aid for school construc- 
tion and legislation to liberalize the 
minimum wage law. 


Rep. Adam Clayton Powell 
(D-N.Y.), slated to become chair- 
man of the House Education & 
Labor Committee, said after a 
meeting with Kennedy at the lat- 
ter’s Georgetown residence that 
he would try to have these meas- 
ures through committee and 
ready for consideration within the 
first 30 to 60 days after Congress 
convenes. 

Powell also told newsmen the 
President-elect favored swift expan- 
sion of a government program of 
free scholarships for African stu- 
dents desiring to study in the U.S. 


4.5 to 5 percent—a rate sufficient | 
its 8 


“to insure achievement of 
goals.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS—The commis-|_ 
“additional muni-| 


sion’s call for 
cipal, state and federal legislation” 
to insure private employment op- 
portunities 


Fair Employment Practices law, 


“timidly stops short of | : 
supporting the only realistic legis-|- 
lative step: an enforceable federal | 


"Everyone has the ed to freon 


supplemented by similar state and]. 


local Jaws.” 

The report sets a 1970 goal 
for desegregation in higher edu- 
cation, “but astoundingly sets no 
time goal at all for desegrega- 
tion of publicly supported 
schools,” urging only “progress 
in good faith.” By 1970, Meany 
said, “all Negro children must 
have available to them the op- 
portunity to attend all local 
schools, subject only to meeting 
uniformly administered academic 
standards.” 


TAXES—tThe report calling for 


: “Pr dene , 
_ the U ‘nited 


new tax sources for state and): . 


local governments 


“should go one} & 


step further and recommend a|——— 
Nation’s Cost of Living 
Soars to a Record High 


federal income tax credit to the 
states .. . as a means of assuring 
a sound, equitable way of raising 
additional revenue, rather than en- 
acting regressive sales and excise 
taxes.” 


EDUCATION—The report pro- 
poses only federal supplemental 
funds to states whose per capita 
income is inadequate, and provides 
other states only with federal funds 
on a_matching basis. ‘What 
America needs,” Meany said, “is 
federal grants to all states with 
further supplemental funds to those 
states whose per capita income is 
too low.” 


MEDICAL CARE — In the 
field of health care for the aged, 
which Meany called “easily the 
most pressing problem in_ this 
area,” he charged that the re- 
port “refuses to take the next, 
necessary step and say such in- 
surance should be | extended 
through the tried and proved so- 
cial security system.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT STAND- 
ARDS—tThe call merely for “en- 
couraging” states to meet minimum 
standards “fails completely to rec- 
ognize” the fact that in the past 
eight years the states have had 
“almost no record of success” when 
faced with requests from the White 
House for voluntary improvement 
in the amount and duration of 
benefits. Meany urged enactment 
of federal standards “requiring the 
states” to meet these goals. 


Year-Around 


Labor COPE 
@ eS 4 
Activity Urged 

Utica, N. Y.—Organized labor 
should remain politically active 
throughout the year instead of con- 
centrating only on the election 
campaigns, Louis Hollander, chair- 
man of the Executive Council of 
the New York State AFL-CIO, 
declared here. 

Speaking at a conference spon- 
sored by the Greater Utica AFL- 
CIO, Hollander pointed to the nar- 
row margin of Pres.-elect John F. 
Kennedy’ s victory in November as 
a major reason why labor “cannot 
slacken its pace or cease its interest 
and activity in this area.” 

Hollander said that labor must 
continue to work on the “political- 
economic” front, adding: 

“Otherwise we run the risk of 
finding many major aims of labor 
and the community as well — in 
the fields of education, employ- 
ment, housing—coming out on 
the short end of the votes in Con- 
gress and in the state legislature.” 


(Continued from Page 1) 
able earnings were about 2 per- 
cent higher and buying power 
was about 0.5 percent higher. 


The cost of living, at 127.3 
percent for October, was 1.4 per- 
cent above October of 1959, 


The Labor Dept. said that higher 
food prices were to blame for over 
40 percent of the 1.4 percent over- 
the-year increase. In the non-food 
groups, the report said, nearly two- 
thirds of the advance was due to 


Labor’s Goals 
Broad, Pitts 


Tells Forum 


San Francisco—Trade unionists 
are interested in a broad range of 
social aims and “refuse to conform 
to the idea that they should... 
pursue only narrow economic leg- 
islative goals,’ Thomas L. Pitts, 
secretary-treasurer of the Califor- 
nia State AFL-CIO, declared here. 

Addressing a meeting of the 
Commonwealth Club, a nationally 
famed forum, Pitts challenged those 
who would depict labor as a group 
concerned only with “special .in- 
terests” in legislation affecting col- 
lective bargaining, job opportuni- 
ties, employment security programs 
and related social insurance needs. 

Citizens First 

Instead, he said, trade unionists 
are “first and foremost citizens and 
private individuals,” and as such 
have embraced legislative activities 
aimed at correcting such problems 
as illness, the needs of the aging, 
housing, community facilities and 
consumer concerns and _ support 
such diverse programs as the im- 
plementation of equal rights and 
development of the nation’s natural 
resources. ‘ 

Pitts said that the state labor 
body’s goals in the 1961 session 
of the California legislature in- 
clude protection of the rights of 
workers to organize and bargain 
collectively; support for the right 
of unorganized farm workers to 
receive social and economic pro- 
tections enjoyed by unionized 
workers; improvement of unem- 
ployment and disability insur- 
ance; modernization of work- 
men’s compensation standards; 
and health care for the aged tied 
to the social security system. 


higher average prices for most com- 
ponents of housing, particularly 
higher shelter costs. 

The CPI has been rising steadily 
during 1960. 

The index was 125.6 in Novem- 
ber of 1959. It dipped to 125.4 by 
January but since ther moved up- 
ward, remained unchanged at 126.6 
between July and August and re- 
sumed its climb. 


LISSARY 
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As for the 0.4 percent hike from 
September, the Labor Dept. had 
this to say: 

' “The 0.6 percent increase in 

food prices reflected primarily 
higher prices for foods for home 
consumption, although prices for 
restaurant meals also advanced. 


“Higher prices for eggs, most 
fresh fruits, tomatoes, pork, milk 
and bread contributed materially 
to the rise. 


“Seasonal factors were to some 
extent responsible for the increase 
in average prices of eggs, milk and 
some fresh fruits. However, higher 
prices for grapefruit and tomatoes 
reflected extensive damage to Flor- 
ida crops by the September hurri- 
cane. 

“Higher pork prices stemmed 
from the large reduction in the 
spring pig crop in response to low 
prices for hogs at that time.” 

The index for all foods, the 
report said, was at 120.9 percent 
_or 2.1 percent above a year ago. 
This is figured against a 1947-49 
base of 100. 

The Labor Dept. reported that 
the transportation index rose by 1.0 
percent over the month as new 
model cars, hit the market; hous- 
ing went up by 0.2 percent as fuel 
use increased; the apparel index 
rose seasonally by 0.4 percent and 
the medical care index jumped 0.3 
percent as a result mainly of higher 
hospitalization insurance rates and 
despite a drop in the cost of pre- 
scriptions and drugs. 
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